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Lucy Carner is Vice-President of the U. S. 
Section, WILPF, She was formerly with the 
YWCA and the Council of Social Agencies in 
Chicago and is a member of the Friends Com- 
munity Relations Committee and Chairman of 
the Sub-Committee on Housing Opportunities. 
Miss Carner was one of six Friends who served 
as a “mission to take a fresh look at Trumbull 
Park Homes in Chicago and suggest what 
concerned groups of citizens and officials 
might do.” 


ne trouble spot has a way of dram- 

atizing a widespread problem. Thus, 
Trumbull Park Homes in Chicago—a 
public housing development of 400 units 
in which for the past three years some 
thirty Negro families have lived under 
frequent attack and in constant danger 
—has symbolized racial conflict in the 
United States. To the non-white world 
of Asia and Africa, it has uncovered the 
hollowness of our pretentions to democ- 
racy; to segregationists all over the 
United States it has proved the futility 
and danger of attempts at “integration”; 
to Chicago it has been a constant threat 
to safety and a harassing challenge to 
the forces of law and order and good- 
will. The importance of this one spot 
in a city which has achieved integration 
in large areas of its life may be exag- 
erated, but as Clarence Pickett pointed 
out, “feelings are also facts” and Trum- 
bull Park Homes cannot escape its role. 


Situated in South Deering. a section 
of the city surrounded by great indus- 
tries, Trumbull Park homes is a residen- 
tial area boasting almost 100% home 
ownership, where some 17,000 people 
live in neat little houses with nice grass 
plots in front. The population is pre- 
dominantly lower middle class, of 
Southeast European origin. some of 
them recently arrived DP’s. A sprinkling 
of Mexicans and Puerto Ricans gain 
their status in the community by joining 
in the general opposition to “outsiders.” 


This community resisted the building 
of a public housing project (although 
it presents an unusually attractive addi- 
tion to the community) ) eighteen years 
ego, and when the first Negro families 
moved in three years ago, resentment 
flared into violence, Negro residents 
were attacked and cars driven through 
the community by Negroes were 


stoned. The city administration, under- 
standably, reminds one that no_ lives 
have been lost. For three years police 
have patrolled the project and Negroes 
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have been escorted in police cars to the 
trolley stops, to the stores and to the 
church. Arrests have been made, but 
few perpetrators of violence have been 
punished, for the boys or men who 
threw the stones or drew the knives or 
beat up the victims always seemed to 
have friends at court. Bail has been 
available through the good offices of the 
South Deering Improvement Associa- 
tion, an organization of small business 
men and property owners whose slogan 
is “White people must control their 
communities.” Operating itself within 
the law and undoubtedly receiving moral 
support from like-minded groups out- 
side its small neighborhood. it has 
given direction and encouragement to 
the fears. insecurities, and hatreds which 
have broken out into Violence. 

Two churches—a large Roman Cath- 
olic and a small Mehtodist—a school, a 
large well-equipped public recreation 
park, and an American Legion post 
constitute the resources of the com- 
munity. The school has been the place 
where Negro and white children min- 
gled, but Negro mothers feel frozen out 
of the P.T.A. The few Negro Catholic 
families have felt unwanted at St. 
Kevins. As one woman said, “I just 
can't feel sanctified grace in a church 
where | must be hurried into the build- 
ing through the side door by the po- 
lice.” Until 
Church remained pure white. The pubi‘:- 
park is by law open to eyeryone, bul 
the park authorities have not protected 
Negro boys and girls who have tried to 
exercise their legal rights to play there. 
Gangs of adolescents and vigilantes, 
grown men, furnish their own forms of 
amusement, one of them being the 
shooting off of firecracker bombs in 
the evening—a kind of psychological 
warfare which is one of the few excite- 
ments the community offers. 

So mothers anxiously watch their 
children at play (“They run out with- 
out thinking, you know”) or keep them 
safely indoors as is the case with one 
young baseball enthusiast who plays his 
game in the living-room, using the 
paper symbols bought with his bubble 
gum. 

But it has been not only the Negroes 
who are imprisoned in Trumbull Park 
Homes; their few white neighbors who 
want to be friendly don’t dare show 
their friendliness hy anv overt act for 
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WALKING AGAIN 


By Lucy P. Carner 


fear of “what people would say.” 

At about the time of our visit, 
changes had begun to take place: the 
number of policemen had been reduced 
to 65, and a nursery school had been 
established inside the project. Boys’ and 
girls’ clubs provided a common ground 
for Negro and white parents, who found 
themselves preparing refreshments for 
a party or painting the clubroom furni- 
ture together. A dedicated young pas- 
tor with the backing of his denomination 
had come to the Methodist Church and 
was making it clear that the church 
belonged to no special group. A few 
weeks ago a ‘Negro family had two of 
their little children baptized there. 

Most important of all, the Negro 
residents with the young pastor as their 
chaplain, were preparing themselves to 
walk the streets unescorted by the police 
and to provide their own car pool. The 
example of Montgomery? Perhaps so, 
hut in listening to their diseussion one 
ielt that the motive power was primar- 
ily their own sense of the need to assert 
their freedom and their own faith. They 
knew they were facing danger. As one 
young man said: “We might as well 
make up our minds—it’s jail or hos- 
pital; jail if we’re caught with weapons 
on us, hospital if we get beaten up.” 
The counsels of non-violence prevailed. 
“Tl believe,” said a young mother, “that 
God will put a calmness over them.” 

And so in a small section of a great 
northern city of the U. S. A., through 
the day-by-day courage and faith of a 
tiny group of Negroes, freedom is find- 
ing expression again. Will real peace, 
not a police-protected truce. follow? As 
yet no one knows. 

A dissertation could be written on the 
causes of these years of terror, and on 
the attempts to deal with the inner and 
outer effects. The most sobering single 
realization which has been haunting me 
since this experience is that Trumbull 
Park is not as unique as it seems. Here 
is the hitter fruit of a seed scattered 
throughout these United States. Here is 
the crude and cruel outcome of a policy 
widely held and zealously guarded—- 
exclusiveness—the belief that the way 
to keep a neighborhood good is to keep 
out people who are different in color or 
nationality or religion. Everyone ad- 
mitted that the Negro residents of 
Trumbull Park Homes are law-abiding. 


(Cont'd on page 3. 3) 
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First Steps Toward 
A New UN Agency 


\t_ a ceremony at the UN on Octo- 


ier 26. representatives of 70 nations 
signed an historic document. This was 
the statute of the new International 
\tomic Energy Agency, which must now 


he ratified by at least 18 countries, in- 
cluding three of the big powers. At 
iumerous meetings since the beginning 
of the month, delegates had hammered 
out their differences and agreed on a 
system of controls. Organized to further 
the use of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes. the Agency would provide 
atomic material to any country which 
agreed to submit its project for ap- 
proval. allow inspection of the project 
and the people working on it by the 
\veney’s staff at all times, accept the 
health and = safety requirements, and 
return unused material to the Agency. 
Any country attempting to divert the 
material to military purposes would be 
reported and compelled to return all 
such material. The United States has 
offered 5.000 kilograms of nuclear fuel 
to start the work. A preparatory com- 
mission representing all areas of the 
world was elected and Vienna chosen 
for the headquarters. 

If the inspection and control system 
can work successfully under this agree- 
ment. it aay be the key to the deadlock 
on universal disarmament. We should 
he alert to the wide implications of the 
i, agency when the statute is presented 
io the U.S. Senate for ratification in 
January. The spirit of the conference 
was summarized by U. S. Delegate 
Wadsworth when he said. “Science has 
given us the knowledge. diplomacy has 
developed the instrument; may we have 
the wisdom to use both for the benefit 
of all mankind.” 


United Nations Report 


Caroline Malin, UN Observer. 
U. S. Section 


Emergency Meetings 
In the UN 


A deep sense of tragedy and despera- 
tion filled the halls of the UN Assembly 
as the delegates sat through hastily 
called sessions until well into the morn- 
ing hours. As they recovered from the 
shock of the British and French inva- 
sion of Egypt all recognized the threat 
of a world war and were determined to 
restrict fighting. 

The speed with which the Assembly 
was called and the overwhelming vote 
in the Assembly from even the British 
Commonwealth countries demanding 
cease fire and withdrawal of troops, 
made the statements of the British dele- 
gate sound hollow. He was obviously in 
deep sorrow as he tried to justify the 
British and French action. 

Though the Palestine problem has 
been on the Agenda of the Assembly 
every year and has been the subject of 
more Security Council meetings than 
any other, Arab-Israel antagonisms 
have increased. When Israel attacked 
Egypt. Israel had lost hope of a settle- 
ment with the Arabs through the UN 
and was itself subject to increasing 
attacks on its borders. Yet, Israel must 
now depend on the UN for its survival. 

The Canadian delegates’ suggestion 
of an international police force in the 
Suez was welcomed by all as the first 
step. This is a new experiment, for 
these troops are for police duty, not 
for fighting a war as in Korea. How 
well they succeed and how long they 
stay remains to be seen. 

Though none of the resolutions 
passed by the Assembly mentioned an 
overall settlement in the Middle East, 
all delegates expressed confidence in 
Dag Hammarskjold’s efforts in seeking 
a solution. 

The Asian-African world, which im- 
mediately aligned itself with Egypt to 
condemn Britain, France and Israel, was 
slow to react to the Hungarian revolt. 
The invasion of Hungary by Russian 
troops was a staggering blow, for it was 
recognized that the moral force of the 
UN would be powerless in this crisis. 

As the Eleventh Session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly opens with over sixty 
items on the Agenda, the Suez and Hun- 
garian questions are to be given priority. 


Two WILPF Branches Win in Radio Contest 


Of the eight prizes awarded in the 
32.000 Action for Peace in Our Town 
national radio contest sponsored by the 
Institute for International Order, TWO 
went to WILPF Branches! Second prize 
and awards of $200 each went to Station 
WGAR in Cleveland and to the Cleve- 
Jand Branch of the WILPF for the pro- 
eram entitled “Today the World Dis- 
arms.” (This program was reviewed in 
the Four Lights Annual Meeting Supple- 
ment.) Two third prizes with awards of 
$100 each went to Station WWDC, 
Washington, D. C., and the Washington 
Branch of the WILPF and to Station 
WKAL in Rome. N. Y., and the Rome 
Committee for the UN. 


First prize of $400 each went to Sta- 
tion WJAN of Spartanburg, S. C., and 


to the Girl Scouts in that area. 

Winning programs were the result of 
cooperation between the radio station 
and a community organization in build- 
ing a program on what could be done in 
their town to help achieve peace. 

Judges of the contest were: Cecil 
Brown, CBS commentator; John Crich- 
ton, Executive Editor of Advertising 
Age; John Daly, ABC Vice-President; 
John F. Day, CBS Director of News; 
Arthur W. Helpner, NBC Monitor staff; 
and Louis M. Lyons, Curator of the 
Nieman Foundation. 


The Institute will sponsor the contest 
again during 1956-57. Details of the 
contest may be secured by writing to 
the Institute for International Order, 


11 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Branch News 
A quarter-page advertisement, “H- 
Bomb Race versus Human Race.” which 
appeared in the New York Times, the 


Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, the 
Pittsburgh Courier and a Providence 
daily newspaper, in the name of the 
WILPF, resulted in a good number of 
inquiries about the organization to each 
of the local branches involved. The 
advertisements were matle possible by 
special contributions for that purpose. 


Providence, R. 1.; Columbus. Ohio; 
Chapel Hill, N. C., are among the 
branches which celebrated United Na- 
tions Day with exhibits, literature 
booths in local UN Festivals, and an 
international dinner. What did your 
branch do to celebrate UN Day? 


The chairman of the Cincinnati 
Branch, Mary Berman, with the local 
chairman of the F.O.R., had an inter- 
view with the British consul in that city. 
and expressed concern with the British 
action in the Suez crisis. Other branches 
might have similar conferences with 
consulates in their own cities. 


The Vancouver, Canada, Branch had 
an Oriental Bazaar in November in 
which several other organizations joined 
with the WILPF. The Vancouver 
Branch is growing, they tell us... good 
news for us all. 


The Delaware County Evening 
Branch and the Lower Merion Branch 
in Penna. are among groups which held 
pre-election forums and sponsored inter- 
views—in which other local organiza- 
tions participated—with local candi- 
dates. 
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The Metropolitan New York Branch 
is responsible for the arrangements for 
the presentation of the Jane Addams 
Children’s Book Award to Arna Bon- 
temps (author of this year’s selection, 
The Story of the Negro). The award 
will be Fame get by Eleanor Roosevelt 
on behalf of the WILPF, and a recep- 
tion (underwritten by the publisher ), 
to which 750 people have been invited, 
will be held at the Carnegie Endowment 
Center. 

eeeee 


Edna Meyers, National Co-Chairman 
of Public Relations, suggests that your 
Branch consider the presentation of this 
award book to your local public and 
school libraries. Arrangements for a 
presentation ceremony should be made 
with the head librarian, and should be 
publicized as much as possible with 
advance press notices and a photogra- 
pher on hand. The ceremony should be 
open to the public. 


The Delaware County (Penna.) Eve- 
ning Branch was responsible for a Hal- 
lowe’en Trick or Treat collection for 
UNICEF, in which over $800 was raised 
by school children. When the Branch 
UNICEF chairman, Eleanor Greitzer, 
took the money (all in coins carried in 
large buckets) to the bank, she had the 
Police Chief along for protection and 
photographers for publicity! A success- 
ful project from every standpoint. 
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World Crisis and WILPF 


An open letter to members from mem- 
bers of the National Board called in 
emergency session, 


The WILPF is an international or- 
ganization with members on every con- 
tinent. It has an opportunity and a duty, 
therefore. to view problems not from 
the standpoint of a single nation or 
group of nations but from the stand- 
point of a world order. It is committed 
by its purpose to work by non-violent 
means for the establishment of those 
political. social. and psychological con- 
ditions throughout the world which can 
secure peace and freedom. It envisions 
peace as more than the absence of war 
and as a positive principle of human re- 
lations. It cherishes the liberty of the 
human spirit as a basic value. 

With this outlook and these principles 
it must seek the meaning of the current 
crisis as for the forty years since its 
founding. in the midst of the first world 
war, it has tried to bring moral and hu- 
man values to bear on political conflict. 
Without attempting to pass judgment on 
the swiftly moving details of the world 
scene. we outline what seem to us some 
of the long-term issues involved. 

Today. as in the past. many of the 
nations of the world are divided into 
two power-blocs. each one struggling for 
superiority over the other. Many. if not 
most. of the political, psychological and 
military tensions arise out of this bar- 
rier to equal, free. and peaceful inter- 
course among peoples. 


But today the world finds itself in a 
different position than ever before. 
First. men have discovered a force that 
can annihilate the human race — the 
hydrogen bomb. Both power blocs pos- 
sess such bombs and can annihilate not 
only their enemies but mankind. And 
secondly. the world has an instrument at 
hand for the peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes —the United Nations. Each of 
these power groups and most of the un- 
committed nations have joined it. 


The United Nations, in this crisis out 
of which we must yet emerge. can there- 
fore become the strongest bulwark for 
peace today. This was proven when the 
nations turned to the United Nations as 
an agent for stopping a war in prog- 
ress. We welcome UN action taken with 
the consent of the bclligerents, thus 
preventing hostilities from taking their 
hazardous course. We recommend that 
a UN police force be used providing it 
is strictly a police force and not an 
army, a police force whose duties are 
as follows: 

1. To patrol areas of unrest. 

2. To bring to the World Court indi- 
viduals or governments who are com- 
mitting overt acts of violence. 

We recognize that the power of world 
opinion expressed through the UN can 
be more potent than resort to force by 
individual nations. 


For a More Effective UN 


If the UN. however, is to fulfill its 
potentialities, we recommend: 

1. That no economic or military aid 
be given any belligerent by any of the 
members of the United Nations. 

2. That unresolved hostilities and 
conflicts between nations and threats to 


the security of any nation receive the 
concerned attention of the UN before 
they break out into overt acts of vio- 
lence. 

3. That increasingly the resources of 
the nations of the world working 
through the UN be used to help solve 
the underlying economic and _ social 
problems of people to relieve suffering 
rather than to bolster blocs of military 
might. 

4. That the rights of nations to their 
own development and their own polit- 
ical and social systems be respected in 
so far as they do not disturb the peace. 

5. That curtains—iron, bamboo, or 
Western—be opened! We see no hope 
for peaceful resolution of problems 
without free exchange between nations 
and peoples. 

As citizens of the United States we 
urge particularly upon our own govern- 
ment the acceptance of these principles 
in fulfilling its own immense interna- 
tional obligations. 


Tragedy of Hungary 

Specifically in the case of Hungary, 
we urge: 

1. Immediate steps by the United Na- 
lions to put a stop to the bloodshed and 
terror and, through mediation among all 
parties to the tragic conflict, that they 
help to create the conditions in which 
solutions may finally be worked out. 

2. Immediate relief to all in need, 
government contributions to be chan- 


neled through the UN. 


Middle East Dilemma 

Specifically in the case of the Middle 
East we urge: 

1. That the area be considered one 
with great human problems to be solved 
and not one for predatory conflict by 
blocs of economic and military powers. 

2. That vigorous action be taken by 
the United Nations to supplant the 
truce of the past years by calling for a 
conference between Israel and the Arab 
States to negotiate a peace based on 
mutual respect for the integrity of the 
nations involved and on the develop- 
ment of cooperative enterprises for the 
development of the whole region. 


For a Permanent Solution 

Finally we must state our belief that 
the present crisis stems from interna- 
tional anarchy which if permitted to 
continue will produce more and more 
serious crises. We feel that a balance 
of military power, even though the UN 
holds the decisive position, is no answer 
to the present needs of the world. War 
is obsolete and the only permanent so- 
lution to conflict will be found when 
world disarmament takes the means of 
making war out of national hands. It is 
our hope that the failure of armed 
force to settle the problems now before 
the UN may give all of us new assur- 
ance of the power of non-violent meth- 
ods and speed the day of a disarmed 
world in which law can be substituted 
for war and genuine UN civilian police 
action and law enforcement on a world 
scale be achieved. 

As we struggle to understand and to 
incarnate “mere ideas,” let us recall the 
words of Emily Greene Balch: “Ideas 
seem so unreal, so powerless before the 
vast physical force of the military 
masses today; it is easy to forget that 
it is only ideas that created that force 
and keep it in action. Let war once be 
disbelicved in and that force melts into 
nothing.” 


WASHINGTON SURVEY 


By Annalee Stewart, 
Legislative Secretary 


The enthusiasm: generated by our first 
Legislative Seminar in Washington, 
D. C., held in January, 1956. has led to 
plans for a second seminar early next 
year. Again we will meet at the National 
Woman’s Party Headquarters, 144 Con- 
stitution Avenue, N.E., next door to our 
Legislative Office, just before the mid- 
winter National Board meeting. Tues- 
day through Thursday, February 5-7, 
1957. 

The program will include an opening 
orientation session on the Seminar 
theme, “The WILPF and Foreign and 
Domestic Policy,” a briefing on current 
legislation by your Legislative Secretary, 
and sessions with members of Con- 
gress, important persons in various 
Federal Agencies, the State Department 
and Congressional Committees. Two 
dinner meetings will feature outstanding 
speakers on world problems. Small 
groups will visit several embassies, to 
learn the views of other countries on 
problems of mutual concern. 

Throughout the Seminar there will be 
opportunities to analyze and evaluate the 
material presented, for discussion and 
sharing of ideas. The final session will 
be devoted to an evaluation of the 
Seminar and to planning ways to use 
what we have learned in our local com- 
munities. 

The Seminar is planned for those 
Legislative Chairmen or Branch Presi- 
dents who have not previously attended 
and for other actively interested mem- 
bers. Registration is of necessity lim- 
ited to 50. The registration fee of $5.00 
will cover the cost of literature and 
other incidentals: hospitality may be 
arranged for those who request it on 
registration. Application blanks may be 
obtained from your Branch or from 
the Legislative Office, 214 Second St., 
N.E., Washington 2, D. C. Applications 
should be in by January 1. Further de- 
tails will be sent to registrants. who will 
also receive a kit of materials for 
advance study. 


In the next Congress, there will prob- 
ably be an attempt to make compulsory 
and universal the 6-months training, 
7'%-years Reserve Forces service, for 
those who do not enlist or are not draft- 
ed for longer periods of compulsory 
service, and further legislation on Civil 
Defense. We shall have to take a stand, 
so alert yourself and look for further 
information on these issues early in 


1957. 


WALKING AGAIN 


(Continued from page 1) 


decent, kind and amazingly tolerant. 
Such virtues do not count where ex- 
clusiveness prevails. Hugging to one’s 
frightened self one’s littlke home or 
neighborhood, or, one’s great country, 
seeking security through keeping out the 
stranger—these attitudes have found ex- 
pression in countless communities North 
and South and in our national Walter- 
McCarran Act. We may shudder at 
Trumbull Park —but what of your 
neighborhood and mine? 
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TOWARD A SCIENCE OF PEACE. 
By Theodore F. Lentz. $3.00. Through 
inadvertence and ignorance, men are 
making unprecedented preparation for 
unprecedented physical and social ca- 
lamity. This book proposes that we 
rmphasize and extend science as a 
method for finding the remedy. The 
author believes that men are ill pre- 
pared by attitude and information for 
the global solidarity required for sur- 
vival and continued progress in the 
atomic age. A profound redirection of 
human intellectual energies is required, 
which calls for sharp revisions in our 
attitudes and ideas. The method of 
science, he says, when fundamentally 
conceived is highly suited to the prob- 
lem of peace when conceived in psycho- 
logical. political and operational terms. 
Scientific research is a process in which 
disciplined curiosity makes the utmost 
use of intelligence to formulate, develop, 
and progressively answer meaningful 
and relevant questions by the aid of 
purposeful observation and reason. A 
science of peace represents part of the 
much needed democratization of sci- 
ence. Order from Attitude Research 
Laboratory, 946 Goodfellow Ave., St. 
Louis 12, Mo. 


LOVE OF THIS LAND. Editor: James 
H. Robinson. Published by Christian 
Education Press. This booklet presents 
an excellent factual summary of the 
great strides made by the Negro in the 
United States. notably during the past 
20) years, and radiates the firm convic- 
tion that the Negro in America will 
ultimately emerge a free citizen in a 
free society. Eight chapters, each written 
by a different author, deal with educa- 
tion. civil rights, economic status, reli- 
gion. contributions to American culture, 
and integration in the army. 


At this time when the entire world 
is in active ferment, we are witnessing a 
great social upheaval in human rela- 
tions. This is true not only in far-off 
Asia and Africa, but right here in 
America. where the seemingly impene- 
trable wall of segregation is crumbling 
under the impact of forces and move- 
ments which. once set in motion. cannot 
be arrested, 


Probably the most dramatic example 
in the booklet is that of integration in 
the armed forces. In July. 1948, Presi- 
dent Truman issued his famous order 
guaranteeing equality of treatment and 
opportunity for all persons in the 
armed services. but it was not until the 
Korean War that integration was really 
put to the test. When white combat 
troops were in retreat on the Yalu River, 
the growing losses forced the army com- 
mand to put Negro troops into white 
infantry units. Instead of producing an 
unfavorable reaction among the white 
troops, as had been feared, they were 
only too happy to see their ranks swelled 
by soldiers of any color who were able 
and eager to fight. As General S. L. A. 
Marshall said, “Integration was moth- 
ered by necessity. Once it had proved 
good under ordeal by fire. all concerned 
rallied to the opportunity . . .” 


The booklet concludes with the asser- 
tion that in spite of problems and diffi- 
culties. the Negro has secured more 
secial. economic and political gains in 
the last 20 years than any other single 
group. The future augurs well for com- 
plete integration. 


Esther S. Frankel. 


Social Order 


The Yankee visitor went to see 
George Ferguson (president of the 
local NAACP) and thought he 
had gotten the wrong address. 
Ridge Street was broad and lined 
with great trees, the houses sit- 
ting comfortably back on long 
green lawns. George Ferguson’s 
home was a large red brick house 
with white pillars. Here on this 
single block in Virginia were 
white and Negro citizens living 
door to door in peace and com- 
fort—and yet many of the parents 
were looking ahead with terror at 
their children going to school with 
the neighbor children. 

In Charlottesville, Virginia, it’s 
all right for Negroes and whites 
to live next door to each other, 
but it’s not all right for them to 
go to school with each other. In 
Princeton, New Jersey, it’s all 
right for Negroes and whites to go 
to public school together, but it’s 
not all right for Negro families to 
buy homes out of their own dis- 
trict and live next to white people. 
Our sacred social order, North and 
South, is as logical and healthy as 
a nightmare. 


From Battle of Charlottesville 
by Dan Wakefield, The Nation, 
September 15, 1956. 


AFRICA SOUTH. A quarterly maga- 
zine published in Cape Town, Union of 
South Africa. Editor: Ronald M. Segal. 
Four issues a year: $3.00. lf the first 
issue (October-December, 1956) of this 
quarterly magazine is at all indicative 
of the issues which will follow, it is in- 
deed a most substantial and meaty 
sampling of many vital phases of Afri- 
can life today. This volume contains 
fourteen articles by as many different 
authors, an editorial, a story, a cartoon, 
and a poem—for a total of over 120 
well-filled pages. 


One of the significant facts of this 
new anti-Apartheid quarterly is that the 
contributors represent such a variety of 
background and interests. The subjects 
embrace themes from “Church and 
State in South Africa” by the Bishop 
of Johannesburg, to “The United 
States Discovers Africa” by Dr. George 
W. Shepherd, Jr., and “African Polit- 
ical Movements” by Jordan K. Ngubane. 


Without exception every article in the 
magazine is most informative. Of 
especial interest are those on Bantu 
Education, the quality of which is de- 
teriorating to an appalling degree since 
the Bantu Education Act of 1953. It 
“has meant the final uprooting of the 
old Cape liberal tradition in education 
whereby the education of all races came 
under the control of the same officials 
in the same Education Department.” 


Representatives of the magazine in the 
United States are Mrs. S, Pauley and 
Mr. Gilbert Jonas, 320 W. 87th Street, 
New York. 


Margaret Forsythe. 


Membership Drive Underway 

The project to increase our member- 
ship by one-third before December 31, 
1957, is under way. Several branches 
have indicated their willingness to ac- 
cept the goals assigned to them; the 
Minnesota, District of Columbia, and 
Madison, Wisconsin, Branch were heard 
from promptly. Other replies are com- 
ing in. The success of the project (to 
double our membership in three years 
time) depends on prompt and complete 
collection of present dues as well as the 
enrollment of new members. 

HAVE YOU PAID YOUR DUES 
FOR 1956-57? $5.00 for National and 
Local dues; add another $5.00 to be- 
come an International Associate Mem- 
ber. 


A membership workshop will be 
held in Philadelphia on December 
14 for representatives of Branches 
of the Middle Atlantic States. 
Other interested members are wel- 
come. Your membership problems 
will be discussed whether you live 
in a large city, suburb or small 
town. 


Literature Corner 


Last Minute Suggestions for Holiday 
Gifts: 
Engagement Calendar for 1957: $1.25, 
5 for $5.75. 


Children’s Books: 

Story of the Negro—Arna Bontemps. 
Grades 6-8. $3.00. 

Rainbow Round the World—Eliza- 
beth Yates. Grades 5-7. $2.50. 

Stick in the Mud—Jean and Fred 
Ketchum. Grades 2-4. $1.50. 

People Are Important—Eva Knox 
Evans. Grades 4-7. $2.50. 


Poster for Children. 11 x 17 drawing 
which children may color. 25c, 
6 for $1.00. 


Adult Books: 

Cathedral of Compassion—a_ dra- 
matic outline of the life of Jane 
Addams. By Violet Oakley. $3.50. 
“Strength, vision and a deep sense 
of mission as well as selflessness 
and compassion shine through this 
outline of Miss Addams’ remark- 
able career . . . Miss Oakley's un- 
usual book . . . a beautifully com- 
posed and printed volume.” (From 
review in the Christian Science 
Monitor.) 

Appointment on the Hill. Dorothy 
Detzer. $1.00. 


Order from National Literature Dept., 
WILPF. 2006 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia 3, Pa. Indicate on order if you 
wish to mail it as a gift with a card 
enclosed. 


Please enroll me an as International 
Associate Member of the WILPF. 


International Dues — $5.00 
send to local branch treasurer, or to 


Mrs. Rabena Coleman 
2006 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


| 


